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Koppers Small Gas Oven Plant 
at Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Koppers Company has received a contract from the Battle 
Creek Gas Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, covering the erection of 
a coal gas plant to consist of eleven by-product gas ovens of Koppers 
new design and one Koppers gas producer, equipped with waste heat 
boiler. The ovens will be 134%” wide and have a capacity of approxi- 
mately 634 tons per charge. Based on a coking speed of twelve hours, 
the plant will have a capacity of 1,500,000 cu. ft. of gas per day when 
heated with producer gas. 


The producer will utilize the breeze and small coke to produce the 
necessary gas for oven heating, releasing all of the coal gas for dis- 
tribution. 


Provision has been made for instantly changing the heating of 
individual ovens or the entire plant from producer gas to coke oven 
gas, insuring the greatest possible flexibility. 


This is the first practical application of the by-product gas oven 
to the production of gas on such a limited scale. Embracing as it does 
the well-known efficiency and economy of Koppers by-product oven 
operation, there is every reason to believe that its successful operation 
will mark the beginning of a new era in coal gas manufacture in this 
country. 


The design of these ovens is exactly the same as the new type 
Koppers ovens which have given such phenomenal results at the plant 
of the Chicago By-Product Coke Company and embodies only such 
changes in size necessary to adapt it to the smaller capacity and 
give to it a flexibility which is probably unequalled in any previous 
coal gas installation. 


The KOPPERS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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It has no device upon it for measuring the 
confidence it inspires, yet that is one of its 
strongest features. It does the thing expected 
of it—without a slip or mistake of any kind. 


Thereare 126 U. G. 1. AUTOMATIC CON- 
TROLS in operation—and more on order—be- 
cause of this reliability, plus the efficiencies 
obtained. 


THE U.G.I. CONTRACTING CO. 


Broad & Arch Sts., Philadelphia 
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The Gas Industry in England 


Part II.—Regulation of Gas Enterprises 
By H. BLACKBURNE HARTE 
(Staff Correspondent) 


London, England—A happy solution of the usually 
vexatious problem of fixing rates charged for gas at a 
price which will be considered fair by the consumer, 
and at the same time will make a reasonable profit 
for the gas service corporation, has been reached in 
England. The majority of English gas companies oper- 
ate under charters which provide a sliding scale of 
prices they may ask and dividends they may declare 
to their stockholders. This system gives the companies 
an incentive to provide gas at the cheapest possible rate, 
and to do everything possible to increase efficiency and 
economy in production to make price reductions pos- 
sible, because the lower the rate at which they can sup- 
ply gas to the consumer, the higher the rate of dividend 
they are allowed by their charters to declare to their 
shareholders. 

Vice versa, these charters provide that if the com- 
pany’s management cannot hold operating costs 
down to make possible the sale of gas at a fixed 
standard price, and is forced to increase the price, 
the dividends must also be decreased in the propor- 
tion that the price is increased. They are not al- 
lowed to maintain a fixed dividend when operating 
costs go up, at the expense of the consumer by simply 
increasing the price to him. Thus, if conditions force 
increased operating costs, both company and con- 
sumer pay alike—the consumer in increased price, 
and the company in sacrificing a percentage of its 
dividend. On the other hand, if costs are reduced, 
both consumer and company benefit directly—the 
consumer by reduced price which the company must 
make before it can take advantage of the benefit it 
will be allowed of increasing its dividends on the 
basis of the saving made. 

Thus politics are kept out of gas company affairs, 
tor municipal politicians have no motive, as they 
have in America, for ruthlessly attacking the gas 
companies on hypothetical charges of profiteering. 
And the general public is always satisfied that it is 
being sold gas at the lowest possible rates, because 
everybody knows it is to the gas company’s advan- 
tage to reduce rates to the minimum. That large 
proportion of the public who, through their own ig- 
norance and following the leadership of unscrupu- 
lous politicians who attack gas companies and other 
public utilities for personal and political motives, is 
continually disgruntled, is practically non-existent in 
England, officials of the great gas enterprises here 
declare. 





The Principle of the Sliding Scale 

The basic principle of the sliding scale is the same 
in the charters of practically all the important gas 
companies throughout the United Kingdom and 
Irish Free State, but the details of its working out 
naturally vary because of local conditions. Each 
undertaking operates under a charter granted by a 
separate act of Parliament, with a separate statute: 
defining the details of the operation of the sliding 
scale in its particular community. Figures supplied 
by the National Gas Council, an organization which 
corresponds to the American Gas Association, em- 
bracing in its membership nearly all of the most im- 
portant gas undertakings of the British Isles in a 
union for the solution of legal and other questions 
of common interest, show that there are approxi- 
mately 500 statutory gas companies of which the 
great majority operate on the sliding scale. In addi- 
tion to the company undertakings, there are about 
300 municipal undertakings which are also controlled 
by statutory enactment, but which do not work on 
the sliding scale since they are operated on a non- 
profit basis. All the large undertakings are statu- 
tory. There are some 700 non-statutory gas under- 
takings not operating on the sliding scale, but all of 
the latter are very small and of minor consequence. 

On the operation of the sliding scale with respect 
to his company, David Milne Watson, the Governor 
of the Gas Light and Coke Company in London, the 
largest gas undertaking in Great Britain, says: 

“The sliding scale arrangement is a very satisfac- 
tory one, because it places the interests of both the 
consumers and the company on an identical basis. 
Economy of operation means a certain benefit for 
both, in the one case reduced gas bills, in the other 
increased dividends. And incidentally, we have 
taken labor into consideration in connection with 
the sliding scale, through a co-partnership scheme 
whereby every employee may be a shareholder in 
the company. More than 10,000 of our employees 
are holding a total of upwards of £425,000 (or nearly 
$2,125,000.00) of the company’s stock, which is being 
accumulated on a plan providing for the granting of 
a bonus based upon the annual rate of wages paid to 
the employee at a rate per cent corresponding to the 
rate of dividend paid to the ordinary shareholders. 
Consequently it is to the interest of every such 
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shareholding employee to do everything possible in 
his particular job, large or small, to help in the re- 
duction of operation costs with a view to making it 
possible for the company to reduce rates charged 
for gas, and increase the dividends, since he will 
benefit directly from the increase in the dividends. 
This plan has given us the strongest sort of co- 
operation from our workers. 


“The proportion upon which any savings made in 
operation are divided, in the case of our particular 
company, is approximately six-sevenths to the con- 
sumer in decreased prices, and one-seventh to the 
shareholders of the company in increased dividends, 
this latter including those paid both to regular share- 
holders and to the co-partner employees. 


“To declare a higher dividend we must first put 
into effect a reduction from the standard price. ° If 
we are forced to charge the consumer a rate higher 
than this standard, because of increased operating 
costs, for example, we must at the same time ac- 
cordingly decrease the dividends paid below the 
standard dividend set. 


Supervision of the Company 


“Supervision over the company’s operations is ex- 
ercised by a department of the Board of Trade, which 
is the government bureau assigned to the control 
of various businesses in which the national govern- 
ment retains regulatory powers. Our books and ac- 
counts are audited each year by the Board of Trade, 
and any increases or decreases made under the slid- 
ing scale act must first receive the board’s approval. 
Where questions arise over which the Board of 
Trade would have no authority, the matter is sub- 
mitted direct to Parliament, which is the final arbiter 
and controlling hand over public utilities. 


“As the Board of Trade is composed of men who 
are business experts in the various industries which 
the board supervises—the department with which we 
deal being composed of experienced and well quali- 
fied men—it is not difficult for the company and the 
government authorities to come to agreement on 
matters of regulation, the interests of all concerned, 
including the consuming public, being amply pro- 
tected. The public knows this and is satisfied. We 
do not encounter any great public antagonism such 
as is understood to exist against so many public 
utilities in many American communities. When 
there is a matter which must be submitted direct to 
Parliament for action, the Board of Trade makes its 
recommendations to the legislators, and as a general 
rule Parliament follows its recommendations. 


“The only other outside regulating influence 
placed upon the company’s affairs is by the London 
County Council, and the Corporation of London, 
each of which is responsible in the part of the city 
which it governs, for the testing of gas, the testing 
of gas meters, and such matters.” 


The other large London company, the South Met- 
ropolitan Gas Company, operates on a very similar 
basis, and is regulated in the same manner. F. Mc- 
Leod, general manager of this company, also ex- 
pressed complete satisfaction with the regulatory 


measures placed upon his company by the govern- 
ment, and the state of relations between the company 
ind the public. 


Public Has No Prejudice 


“We are glad to be able to say that there are prac- 
tically no public prejudices against us, and no poli- 
ticians making us the butt in their campaigns,” said 
Mr. McLeod. “Our public relations are on the most 
gratifying basis possible, and we are simply left free 
to push our efforts to sell more gas to everybody, 
which we are always on the job to do.” 

E. J. Fottrell and S. S. Ogilvie, joint managers of 
the National Gas Council and the Federation of Gas 
Employers, report similar satisfaction on the part 
of officials of gas undertakings, labor, and the gen- 
eral public, with the sliding scale system of adjust- 
ment in all parts of the United Kingdom where the 
gas service is rendered on this basis. 

“It is a Utopian arrangement, but unlike most 
Utopian things it is practical and it works,” said Mr. 
Fottrell. “Experience all over Great Britain shows 
that in nearly every case the sliding scale system 
has produced the minimum pricés for gas to the cone 
sumer, and maximum dividends to the shareholders. 
As co-partnership plans similar to those of the Lon- 
don companies are not now uncommon and are on the 
increase throughout the industry, it has likewise been 
of benefit to the workingmen who share in the divi- 
dends, and has brought about generally satisfactory 
relations between gas undertakings and their labor 
forces. 


Public Responds to Change of Rates 


“The British gas consuming public, as evidenced 
by statistical records compiled by the Gas Council, 
is very responsive to changes in the price of gas. 
When the price goes up there is a tendency to a 
decrease in the consumption of gas, and when the 
price comes down there is a tendency toward an in- 
crease in consumption. 

“Still further, the sliding scale system has had a 
very marked effect in stabilizing the stocks of gas 
companies on the market. 

“Of course, the system is not perfect. Big crush- 
ing events, such as the war, and the recent coal 
strike, throw the sliding scale all out of gear, since 
with the very best management, the utmost eff- 
ciency and economy, it was impossible for gas com- 
panies to reduce operating costs in the face of such 
things. The war, of course, soared wages, coal 
prices and all other costs to double and triple. Natu- 
rally, the sliding scale had to be abandoned tem- 
porarily, and when readopted after the war had to 
be readjusted to the new conditions. But it is only 
such great national catastrophes that seriously inter- 
fere with the workings of the system.” 

Another interesting British innovation in the gas 
industry is the selling of gas on a thermal basis 
instead of by the thousand cubic feet. The change 
to the thermal basis went into effect very recently. 
At present, according to the National Gas Council 
records, 62 per cent of all the gas in the United 
Kingdom is being sold on the thermal basis. 
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The Thermal System Working Out 

The thermal system of charging has been adjudged 
more satisfactory and fair because it enables adapta- 
tion to changes in conditions of manufacture which 
may arise from time to time, and bases the price 
charged to the consumer on the actual heating value 
of the gas supplied him. Whereas, charging by the 
thousand cubic feet the consumer may pay during one 
period a price as high for 1000 feet of gas of a lower 
calorific value as compared to another 1000 feet 
bought in another period, under the thermal system 
he pays only for the actual calorific power of the 
gas supplied him instead of for 1,000 feet of gas 
which might be of any calorific power. 

Each company may select the calorific value at 
which it desires to produce its gas, and these values 
vary according to the individual conditions existing 
with respect to each company. For example, in 
London the Gas Light and Coke Company is at 
present producing gas of a calorific rate of 500 Brit- 
ish thermal units per cubic foot, whereas the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company is making its gas at a 
calorific rate of 560 British thermal units per cubic 
foot of gas; and other companies vary similarly to 
suit their individual conditions. Since it is the 
therms for which the consumer is paying, and not 
the number of cubic feet, these variations do not 
matter to him. When a company intends to change 
its thermal basis it is required to give three months’ 
notice. 


A therm is defined as 100,000 British thermal units. 
The gas meters are still read in feet, but are con- 
verted into therms at the calorific rate at which the 
company is supplying its gas, and charged for in 
therms on the gas bills. Thus, the rate now being 
charged by the Gas Light and Coke Company is ten 
pence per therm. As the current calorific rate at 
which this company is supplying its gas is 500 Brit- 
ish thermal units per cubic foot, one therm is thus 
equivalent to 200 cubic feet, and for comparative 
purposes the price of gas per 1,000 cubic feet may 
be worked out at 4 shillings twopence. This is ap- 
proximately equivalent to $0.98, and compares not 
unfavorably with average rates charged per 1000 
cubic feet for gas in America. How the war and 
post-war conditions have affected operating costs 
in the gas industry in England can be seen from the 
fact that the pre-war rate charged by this company 
was only 2 shillings 6 pence per 1,000 cubic feet 
(this was before the introduction of the thermal sys- 
tem), or the equivalent of approximately $0.60. 


The gas company operating on the thermal system 
must supply its gas uniformly at the calorific value 
specified, and tests are made by city inspectors to 
check this. A lapse carries with it a fine for the gas 
company which allows its gas to fall below the calo- 
rific standard. 


(A third and concluding article on the gas industry 
in England will follow.) 





People Believe What They Want to 


When the Public Understands a Situation They Support the Right 
By J. E. BULLARD 


A certain gas company had been efficiently con- 
ducted, but the policy had been not to tell the public 
very much about it. The officers and executives of 
the company were all well qualified for the particu- 
lar work they were doing, but they were men who 
did not make it a practice to take an active part in 
the local organizations such as the engineering so- 
ciety, the business men’s organizations, the chamber 
of commerce and the like. One never found the 
name .of a gas man on the list of officers or com- 
mittees of any of these organizations. 

The time came when the company simply had to 
have an increase in rates. Application was made to 
the public service commission, but the entire city 
government and all the newspapers were against it. 
They were backed up by the voters. In order to 
settle the matter once for all, the city council voted 
that the company be thoroughly investigated and an 
engineer was hired to make the investigation. His 
report showed that the company could get along 
without the increase in rates if it applied really effi- 
cient methods to its management. 

Diametrically opposite to this is the case of the 
Providence Gas Company. In Providence, the city 


council decided it would have the company investi- 
gated. The idea of the investigation was to force 
lower rates: 


A committee was authorized to make 


the investigation and an appropriation made to en- 
gage an engineer to inquire into the methods of the 
company. 

The Providence Gas Company did no newspaper 
advertising to counteract this inquisition. But a 
vice-president of the company did devote a great 
deal of time going around and giving talks to various 
little organizations, such as church clubs, volunteer 
fire companies, women’s clubs and the like. A talk 
was given before the engineering society and before 
the engineering department at the university. In 
these talks people were not only told but shown by 
means of models just how gas is made. Any ques- 
tions the people cared to ask were answered. Noth- 
ing was kept back. No attempt was made to con- 
ceal. It was stated that any citizen who doubted any 
statement was invited to visit the office of the com- 
pany and see the books. 

Various business men’s and women’s organizations 
of the city were invited to visit the plant in a body. 
When they made these visits transportation was pro- 
vided to take them to the plant. They were shown 
through it and then given a good dinner in the restau- 
rant at the plant. 

Again the officers, the executives and a great many 
of the employees were members of the engineering 
and business men’s societies. They were and are 
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now not only members, but very active in the affairs 
of these organizations. You will find the names of 
the gas company men on the list of officers and com- 
mittees of many of these organizations. 


The City of Providence did hire an engineer, but 
the report he turned in stated that the gas business 
was being conducted in Providence as efficiently as 
it was practical to conduct it. It is interesting, there- 
fore, to compare these two cases. In one case the 
engineer brings in an adverse report, though it was 
later demonstrated through the right kind of pub- 
licity and advertising that the gas company in that 
case was being well managed. In the other case the 
engineer makes a favorable report. 


Politicians Play on This Human Weakness 


There could hardly be any better proof that poli- 
ticians realize to the full something that a great 
many people in all lines of business have not learned 
so well. That is that people will believe what they 
want to believe and that it is hard to make them 
believe what they don’t want to believe. In the case 
of the first company the people wanted to believe 
that the gas company did not really need to increase 
its rates, so the city council hired an engineer who 
would make a report that would show that it didn’t 
need the increase. These politicians wanted to please 
the people. In fact, they had to do this in order to 
win votes. Naturally, therefore, they would see to 
it that the report made was one that would please 
them if it was possible to have such a report made. 
It isn’t so very hard to find a man who calls himself 
an engineer who will make any report desired. 

In the case of Providence, apparently it was 
thought at first that the people would like such a 
report. However, people were getting pretty well 
acquainted with the gas company and its officials. 
They found the officials a fine lot of men. They 
liked these men. When they went to the plant the 
various organizations were treated as guests should 
be treated. The people belonging to these organi- 
zations got a clear insight into the business, as well 
as into the character of the men who conducted the 
business. The members of the different organiza- 
tions in which the gas men were active workers 
would not take very kindly to reports that would 
belittle these men. 


In short, because the people had come to know 
the men who managed the company, had come to 
know them so well and to like them they didn’t want 
to believe that they were not capable, honest men. 
They would not accept any adverse report in regard 
to the gas company unless it was backed up with 
fact. What they wanted was a favorable report and 
they got it. 

People like to believe what they want to believe. 
They like to believe bad things about people who 
hold aloof from them. They like to have adverse 
reports made about a monopoly managed by stran- 
gers, but if the managers of this monopoly are 
friends that makes a world of difference. 

None of us like to have our friends adversely criti- 
cised and we will not listen to such criticism without 
defending them. It follows then that if the officials 





of a gas company can make friends of the public, 
that company need fear nothing from the politicians 
and propagandists in town. The politician has to 
give the people what they like. The propagandist 
is likely to work along the way of least resistance. 


It may be said that the two cases given do not 
prove the case, because conditions were different in 
*he two cities. Therefore, let us consider the case of 
a company in ill repute which was taken over by 
another set of owners. The first owners and man- 
agers of this company felt it beneath their dignity 
to mix with the common herd. They held them- 
selves aloof. They made no secret of the fact that 
they knew they were very important individuals. 

The new owners brought into the town a lot of 
strangers, but these strangers were all good mixers. 
It wasn’t long before every church in town counted 
among its best workers one of the new gas men. The 
commercial club was on its last legs. These stran- 
gers put their shoulder to the wheel and did all they 
could to instill new life into it. They asked for no 
special credit or for any office. All they asked for 
was a chance to do all they could to help these things 
along. It was the same with all the local organiza 
tions. The new officers, executives and men in the 
gas company could be counted upon to do just a 
little more than possibly could be expected of them. 


Received Popular Support. 


What was the result? That old company with <its 
new personnel came into popular favor even before 
anything could be done to improve the service. It 
was taken for granted that this type of men could 
be counted upon to look after the interests of the 
customers and the public in general. It would have 
been very unwise indeed for any city official or coun- 
cilman to adopt any inquisitorial methods in dealing 
with the company. The people simply would not 
stand for it. 

There is a great deal of work now being done by 
the legal department of many a gas company that 
would not require any of the attention of this de- 
partment if the officers and executives of the com- 
pany mixed a little more with the people and took a 
little more interest in all non-political public affairs. 
The most enterprising banks are now doing this very 
thing. Take a look at the committee formed to raise 
money for hospitals, charities and the like, and if the 
town is one in which the banks are really progressive 
you will find on this committee several men holding 
executive positions in the banks. The chairman of 
the committee under consideration may be the presi- 
dent of a bank. Banks have found from experience 
that having their executives take this interest in such 
affairs pays the bank. 

Go to any town, get a list of the officers, directors 
and the personnel of the various committees of the 
leading engineering and business men’s organiza- 
tions and examine these for the names of the officers 
and executives of the local gas company. If you 
find the names of none of these men, you may take 
it for granted that if the city council is going to hire 
an engineer to investigate the affairs of that com- 
pany it need not exercise much care in selecting an 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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Gas Equipment Solves a Difficult Heating Problem 


By H. E. ECKENROTH, 


Heating Engineer, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

















Potrero Hill Neighborhood House 


The Potrero Hill Neighborhood House, a com- 
munity center, crowns one of the highest peaks in 
the city of San Francisco with all sides of the ell- 
shaped building, two of which consist entirely of 
glass doors, exposed to the four winds and the fury 
ot the elements. 


The building, as shown on , consists of 
an auditorium, living apartment, two class rooms, of- 
fice, kitchen and large reception hall on the first floor, 
below which, dropping down over the hill, half a base- 
ment floor is finished off into a club, a locker and a 
shower room, while still below this is the gymnasium. 
These floors bear no relation to each other as to uni- 
formity of walls, floors or ceilings, which facts, to- 
gether with the shape, location and exposure of the 
building, and the fact that different parts of the build- 
ing and rooms would be heated separately on most 
occasions, presented a most difficult problem. 


Figures and plans were secured on various coal, oil 
and gas, central steam, hot water and warm air plants 
and the contract finally awarded to the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company for the following plan and 
equipment: 

Living Apartment—1 Radiant type heater, con- 
suming 40 cu. ft. gas per hr., max., with 3 in. vent 
to kitchen flue. 

Kitchen of Apartment—Electric tank heater re- 
placed with gas tank heater. 

Classroom No. 1—1 Floor furnace, consuming 50 
cu. ft. gas per hr., max., with 3 in. vent to roof. 


Auditorium—2 Special pipeless furnaces, consum- 
ing maximum of 200 cu. ft. gas per hr., 4 in. vents to 
roof, and controlled separately by electric push but- 
tons. 











Gas Furnace for Heating Clubroom, as Space Heater 
and Office and Classroom Above with One 
Ten Inch Duct to Double Register 
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Entrance Hall—1 Radiant type heater, consuming 
40 cu. ft. gas per hr., max., installed in fireplace. 

Class Room No. 2, Office, Club Room—Heated by 
two warm air registers piped from one unit furnace, 
consuming 100 cu. ft. gas per hr., max., and installed 
in club room below, which club room is heated by 
same furnace, an elbow outlet on top of the furnace 
acting as a space heater. 

The gymnasium, locker and shower rooms are not 
heated. Insulex patented gas vent or flue pipe, elimi- 
nating all condensation. troubles, was used in place 
of ordinary galvanized iron. 

This is probably one of the best demonstrations 
ever made showing the flexibility and efficiency of 
modern gas heating equipment as the entire building 
or each individual room may be heated in thirty 
minutes by the press of a button or the scratch of 
a match, without the least odor, moisture or dirt, 
while the fuel cost is in direct proportion to the 
amount of heat required. 


Last, but not least, the cost of this installation was 
considerably lower than the estimates submitted for 
more complicated central plants, together with the 
fact that practically all maintenance cost is elimi- 
nated. This fact has added to our already lengthy 
list another enthusiastic use of modern and approved 
gas fired, warm air heating equipment. 





Portable Coal Sample Crushing Apparatus 

The collection of samples from tipples for the vari- 
ous coal exchanges, performed by the Bureau of 
Mines, showed the need of a portable coal crush- 
ing and sample reducing plant to obtain mechanically 
a laboratory sample from the gross sample. A sam- 
ple crushing plant mounted on a Ford truck has been 
constructed and will be tried out in connection with 
the fuel economy survey now being conducted in the 
District of Columbia, and any defects found in the 
apparatus will be remedied. 
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Home Rule Versus State Regulation’ 


Pertinent Remarks on a Subject That Frequently Is Misunderstood 


By CARL D. JACKSON, Former President of National Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners 


The influence of a catch phrase like “home rule” 
on public opinion cannot be ignored. A phrase of 
this sort may embody a complete, definite policy. On 
the other hand, it is more probable that when it is 
analyzed the phrase is wholly indefinite and in part 
at least meaningless. It is the duty of all interested 
in public welfare to analyze any political or economic 
proposal. It is doubly necessary where such pro- 
posal is embodied in a catch phrase likely to appeal 
to the public if their attention is not called to its 
real meaning and purpose. 

Agitation for so-called “home rule” did not arise 
out of public utility questions. It arose out of the 
numerous questions of city power through charters 
over police, educational and financial matters; out 
of special limited, technical, or complicated and un- 
workable charter provisions. It arose also out of the 
difficulty of fitting general charters to special and 
individual needs of individual municipalities. 

The phrase is now used in some parts of the coun- 
try where I have lately been as part of a propaganda 
for an entire reversal of public policy concerning 
regulation of public utilities, a subject not in the 
contemplation of those who originated the “home 
tule” idea. This propaganda ignores the fact of 
comparatively recent history that state regulation of 
utilities was established because fifty years of local 
or municipal control of these agencies of public serv- 
ice had demonstrated throughout the country the 
complete failure of the system of local control. 

The present proposition is not to establish a new 
or constructive policy. It is a proposition to revert 
to the demonstrated evils of previous days and a 
discarded policy condemned by years of experience. 

Let us now analyze, to some extent at least, this 
extraordinary proposal. Broadly speaking, the va- 
rious provisions of the public utility acts throughout 
the country—largely founded on the New York 
State or Wisconsin law—are based on a few simple 
economic and social principles. First: That utility 
service is a matter of such prime importance to our 
convenience, welfare and progress that the public has 
a right to provide for its complete adequacy and 
continuity. Second: That the service must not only 
be free from discrimination as between individuals, 
industries and localities, but must be on terms rea- 
sonable both to the public and to the utility. Third: 
That the wasteful competition is uneconomic and 
therefore a public injury. Fourth: That reasonable 
supervision of utility securities is essential for the 
obtaining of all these purposes. Most utility laws 
in the country are simply detailed provisions for the 
accomplishment of these four objects. 

That these principles are sound and must be the 
foundation for proper regulation in the public inter- 





*Address delivered at a meeting of the New York 
Electric Railway Association, New York. 





est by whomsoever administered will be admitted 
by all who give the matter consideration. The ques- 
tion is, therefore, how best to insure their proper ad- 
ministration. 

Public welfare and utility growth are synonymous. 
Annual capital requirements of utilities to meet the 
growing demand for service are not generally appre- 
ciated or understood by the public. In the electric 
and gas industry the requirements are at present 
about one billion dollars a year. For meeting the 
demands of growing telephone service the estimated 
requirements will not be short of $200,000,000 an- 
nually. Electric street railways should have $250,- 
000,000 at least. Either the pubic will be adequately 
served in the future by adequate capital investment 
or convenience and progress will be retarded or 
ended. 


Cannot Starve Utilities 


Public service by whomsoever rendered will in the 
end be rendered only at cost, including remunera- 
tion for capital devoted to the public use. No agency 
has ever yet been established that can starve a utility 
by whomsoever owned and at the same time effi- 
ciently regulate and provide for adequate and con- 
tinuous public service. It can be done neither by a 
state commission nor by a local municipal council. 

Neither can service be supervised or enforced by 
any agency unfamiliar with the operating, engineer- 
ing or technical problems involved. Whoever, there- 
fore, exercises this power’ must be qualified to exer- 
cise it wisely, impartially and adequately. 

But utility service has long since ceased to be a 
municipal or local matter. Utilities are now seldom 
confined in their activities to municipal limits. As 
a matter of fact, adequate service for most utilities 
means the breaking away from municipal limits of 
service. Electric service in most parts of the Union 
has entirely ceased to be a matter of generation and 
distribution within municipal limits. Shortly it will 
entirely cease to be so. Economic service of this sort 
is dependent on interconnection by transmission 
lines, often hundreds of miles in length. Gas service 
is showing the same tendency. Interconnecting pipe 
lines in Illinois in one instance serve fifty communi- 
ties, and the same is true of many other sections of 
the country. Telephone service is bounded by neither 
municipalities nor states and has become interna- 
tional. Transportation service is sometimes local; 
often quite the contrarl. The problems of service, 


therefore, are not generally related to municipal 
units. 

What is said as to service is equally applicable to 
questions of discrimination and reasonable rates, to 
wasteful competition, and to the supervision of se- 
curities. 
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Some National Questions 


The following questions naturally present them- 
elves to anyone conscientiously endeavoring to come 
.O a correct conclusion on the question of abolishing 
state regulation and substituting local control there- 
for. 

In the light of these indisputable facts, what is 
there about the proposed municipal or local control 
or regulation that promises public advantage ag 
against state regulation? 

Is a municipally created agency more likely to be 
impartial, competent or efficient in fixing rates for 
a particular community where it is created by one of 
the parties to the proceedings? 

Should one municipality fix rates for another mu- 
nicipality seeking service from the same utility?» 

Ought each community to bear its fair share of the 
cost of service, and if so, is this result more likely to 
obtain through individual municipal action than 
through a representative body duly obligated to all 
interested municipalities and also obligated to up- 
hold the public interest and render just treatment to 
the utility? 

Is not discrimination the natural and necessary 
result of individual municipal action? 

Assuming the utility’s activities to be confined to 
a single municipality, which tribunal is more likely 
to render just and impartial judgment—an unpreju- 
diced tribunal or one selected through the turmoil 
of political strife? 

Is it not a fact that agitation for local municipal 
control is based on a promise to lower rates, regard- 
ess of all other questions involved ? 


The Reason for State Regulation 


Were not the scandals and inefficiencies of local 
control for half a century one of the prime reasons 
for the establishment of state regulation? 


In the public interest, ought the same regulating 
body to supervise issues of utility securities that 
supervises service and rates, and is it not a fact that 
it would be impossible to allow or authorize the su- 
pervision of a public utility’s securities by a mu- 
nicipal agency where that utility performs service in 
other municipalities? 

Is it not a public waste of capital and effort to 
allow the establishment of competition between utili- 
ties unless justified by public convenience and ne- 
cessity? 

Ought not the question of convenience and neces- 
sity to be decided by an impartial tribunal? 

Does not the very idea of local control of utilities 
necessarily do away with the rule of convenience 
and necessity? 


Utility commissions have justified their establish- 
ment. Overwhelming public testimony shows this. 
On the whole, especially before the increased cost of 
service growing out of the war, these commissions 
saved the users of public service millions and mil- 
lions of dollars, and at the same time they conscien- 
tiously endeavored to make sure fair treatment to the 
utility and investors in utility enterprises. 


If it is the thought of those who now agitate for 
local control and the abolishment of state commis- 
sions that they can thus do away with that principle 
of regulation which requires fair treatment for the 
utility as well as for the user of service, then I say 
that such agitators are engaged in an attack upon the 
sacred institutions of this government. As said by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the Knox- 
ville Water Company case (212 U.S. 1): 

“Our social system rests largely upon the sanc- 
tity of private property, and that state or com- 
munity which seeks to invade it will soon dis- 
cover the error in the disaster which follows. 
The slight gain to the consumer which he would 
obtain from a reduction in the rates charged by 
the Public Service Corporations is as nothing 
compared with his share in the ruin which would 
be brought about by denying to private property 
its just rewards, thus unsettling values and de- 
stroying confidence.” 

Unjust attacks upon private investment in public 
utility enterprise is an attack on the public itself, for 
it is the public who made the investment and the 
public who own the enterprise. It is the individual 
contributor to the corporate capital that has madé 
public utilities possible, and it will be the individual 
contributor to future capital that will make possible 
future adequate service by the public utilities of this 
country. The attack, therefore, is not only against 
that great body of the people who themselves now 
own these utility enterprises, but is also aimed at 
the future users of public service, as it is a direct 
attack upon the development of that service to meet 
tuture requirements. 


Public Is Just 


What the people want is service, adequate service 
at reasonable rates. They wish and demand to he 
protected from unreasonable rates, from extortion 
and discrimination. But the public are just as 
anxious to do justice to those who serve them 
through utility service as they are to do justice to 
those in other business enterprises with whom they 
have daily contact. 

The return to municipal or local control means 
control of public utilities not by an expert, compe- 
tent and impartial body, but by a political referen- 
dum on a mass of misstatement of fact which cannot 
be controverted or the actual facts of which cannot be 
successfully brought home to the public in the tur- 
moil of political conflicts, for it will be a fact that 
as in the past, when state regulation did not exist, 
municipal officers will be elected pledged to take 
direct action against public utilities, regardless of 
the merits of the case and without opportunity for 
impartial investigation and judgment. Candidates 
for municipal office may often be forced into this 
position regardless of their own desires. 

Practically the same law as is found in the State 
of New York is found in the State of Wisconsin. 
The judgment of the Supreme Court of that state in 
regard to state regulation after fourteen years’ trial 
is well set forth in an opinion of the Court rendered 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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Explosion In Springfield Plant Kills Three 


Gas Plant in Mass. City Scene of Accident 
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Springfield, Mass.—Three men were killed, at least 
100 were injured, some of them seriously, and a great 
deal of property damaged, when there was an explo- 
sion in the purifying house of the Springfield Gas 
Light Company, Thursday, February 1. Despite the 
seriousness of the accident, however, the gas supply 
of the city was uninterrupted and the producing 
plant continued operating normally. A few hours 
after the accident Arthur S. Hall, General Superin- 
tendent of the company, issued the following state- 
ment: 

“The supply of gas was not interrupted. The gas- 
producing plant is operating normally. The greatest 
damage was to the structures. 

“The cause of the explosion has not been deter- 
mined. The explosion occurred in a part of the puri- 
fying plant; its greatest intensity was in the north- 
west corner of the building. 

“We are doing everything to clear up the debris. 
The assistance given by everyone was wonderful. 
Our own employees stuck right through the entire 
affair. Their presence of mind in sticking to their 
posts insured the continuance of the service. 

“Everything possible is being done to restore the 
offices. The company office will not move to tem- 
porary quarters, but will be open for business today.” 

The Springfield Republican, in a statement accred- 
ited to Captain Herman Burgi, engineer of the com- 
pany, declared that the accident was due to gas which 
escaped from one of the fourteen purifying boxes. 
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Meccaninasl 


The interview, as published, read as follows: 
“Ignition of gas which had escaped from one of 
the fourteen purifying boxes and filled the building 
was the cause of the explosion yesterday, according to 
a statement made last night by Captain Herman 
Burgi, the gas light company’s expert engineer. The 
engineer declared that such escapage is not unusual 
and excites no alarm. A crew of men is put to work 
to repair the leak, as was the case yesterday. Igni- 
tion happened unexplainedly and inspectors are now 
attempting to discover whether or not it was the 
carelessness of some workman that allowed it. 


— _ a eee 


Plant Now Operating Normally 


“The plant was operating last night, producing, 
Captain Burgi said, the normal supply of gas. No 
machinery was damaged beyond use, he declared, but 
it will be necessary to depend upon ten boxes in the 
rear of the building for the time being. These have 
been cleared of debris and are now used in produc- 
tion. The other four, on which the roof fell, will be 
cleared and inspected, but it is not thought that 
material injury has been done any one of them. 

“Captain Burgi made clear that it was not the ex- 
plosion of a tank that happened yesterday. No tank, 
he said, is used in the purifying process, the gas be- 
ing forced through wide boxes, 20 or 25 feet long, 
and about four feet deep. In these iron oxide and 
sawdust is placed in required quantity and the gas, 
passing over them, releases its sulphur, an injurious 
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product. The boxes are water- 
sealed, that is, they are sur- , 




















































rounded by a surface of water 
which holds and dissolves any 
gas which might be issuing 
from a leak. 


Repairing Purifiers 
“In the case where the water 
is not. effective in checking 
. such leakage, men are sent in 
to repair the box. The build- 
ing, he explained, might have 
a large quantity of gas loose 
. in it and still not affect the 
| man, as the gas, being light, 
| rises to the roof. In the af- 
fected building a pitched roof 
provides a large cubic capaci- 
ty, and the building is long as 
well, extending from Water 
street to the railroad tracks; 
Thus literally it was not the 
box, but the building itself 
ii which exploded. 
: “Ignition of the gas, in 
whatever way it may have 
happened, caused a flaming explosion. Singularly 
a enough, it was not the men within the building who 
4 suffered most, but those passing by, and ‘all deaths 
were of men outside the building. Those inside were 


burned, but not fatally. 








“The cause of so much damage, Captain Burgi ex- 
plained, was not the ‘explosion’ itself, but the wind 


that resulted from it. 





It was this air action that 
vibrated and shattered the 
glass throughout the city. 
The exploding gas, however, 
forced down the walls and 
carried bricks across. the 
street. The falling debris re- 
sulted in injury to those near- 
by. 

“It so happened, according 
to Captain Burgi, that the 
damaged structure was the 
oldest and gave way more 
easily than the rear. Conse- 
quently, the explosion vented 
itself on the front, and the 
rear was left more or less free 
from internal damage. It was 


this fact that saved the ma- 
chinery of the company from 
more vital damage, it is 
pointed out, and allows it to 
continue operation.” 

On Saturday, February 3, 
President Charles H. Tenney 
issued the following state- 
ment in response to some agi- 
tation that had been started: 
(Continued on Page 121) 
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As the Journal Views It 








The 1923 Daily Issues 


Although the scene of the next annual convention 
of the American Gas Association has not yet been 
announced, plans are already being made for the 
publication of the daily editions of the American 
Gas JourNAL. While it may seem far in advance to 
begin work on these editions, it has been found essen- 
tial if the service which created so much favorable 
comment last year in Atlantic City is to be dupli- 
cated. In fact, it is hoped that the daily editions 
this year will even surpass those of 1922. 

In announcing the progress that has been made 
thus far, the American Gas JoURNAL wants to assure 
the gas industry that this service will hereafter be 
2 regular feature of the national gathering. 

It is interesting to note that although there were 
printed several hundred extra copies of each day’s 
edition, the supply is entirely exhausted, and we are 
told that copies are to be had only at a premium. 
Hundreds of men who found that they needed extra 
copies wrote seeking them, and this demand was 
far greater than the supply. This although copies 
were mailed daily from Atlantic City to every gas 
company in the United States. 

In preparing for the service in 1923, arrangements 
are being and have been made for numerous unusual 
features in addition to those which were so popular 
in 1922. In fact, if advance appearances are an indi- 
cation, the editions this year will be nearer 150 pages 
or over than the 100 pages per day that were turned 
out in Atlantic City last year. 

The comments that were aroused over what has 
been termed the aggressiveness and progressiveness 
of an organization turning out a magazine every day 
are still being received by the JournaL. There is no 
doubt that the daily issues were a revelation in what 
could be accomplished by concentrated work. 

It might not be amiss to take the gas industry 
behind the scenes for just a glimpse of what it meant 
to produce the magazine each day. To start with, 
the members of the editorial staff were called upon 
to work almost twenty hours a day for the five days 
of the convention, despite the presence of eleven 
men. In fact, one member who had the entire re- 
sponsibility of turning out the news and editorial 
pages labored, by actual record, twenty hours a day 
each day of the convention. From this it can be 
seen there was little time for the lighter side of the 
program that had been arranged. But the success 
of the effort proved that it was well worth while, 
and was ample reward. . 

As at the last convention, the JourNAL will have an 
adequate news gathering staff present to take care 
of the work of covering the different events, as well 
as the various meetings of the sections. 


So the gas fraternity can be assured that, no mat- 
ter where the members of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation may decide to hold the next convention, the 
AMERICAN GAS JoURNAL will do its part toward mak- 
ing the gathering a success by issuing daily. 





Preparing the 1923 American Gas Catalog 
and Directory 


The splendid response of so many gas companies 
to the request for information which will be pub- 
lished in the 1923 edition of the AMERICAN Gas CatTa- 
LOG AND Directory assures the entire industry that this 
year’s issue will be the most complete ever published. 
The promptness with which the request for this in- 
formation was complied with also means that it will 
be possible to get the completed catalog and direc- 
tory in the hands of the several thousand who have 
already subscribed to it at a date long in advance of 
any previous year. 

It is noteworthy that gas company executives in 
their efforts to aid in advancing the interests of the 
executive have forwarded exceptionally accurate 
and complete information, so that the value of the 
directory pages will be greatly enhanced to the user 
by the knowledge that the data contained therein are 
absolutely accurate and have for their source the 
company itself. Another important feature is the 
fact that the information contained in these direc- 
tory pages has been made as short as possible con- 
sistent with good service. But the essential points 
have all been covered and will be found to be easily 
available. 

As previously announced, the preparation of the 
engineering data pages that will precede each sec- 
tion, is being carried on with the assistance and 
direction of R. H. Burdick, the prominent engineer. 
Information that has not hitherto been available in 
any source is being included and will make, it can 
confidently be predicted, the American Gas Catalog 
and Directory one of the most useful volumes ever 
published in the gas industry. Mr. Burdick has com- 
pleted a series of formulae and tables that have not 
been equaled in any publication, inasmuch as they 
are so complete. 

The physical appearance of the 1923 issue will be 
the same attractive binding as featured the one of 
last year, and, as announced, those who are scheduled 
to receive volumes will find their name imprinted in 
gold on the front covers, if orders have been re- 
ceived prior to the date of going to.the bindery. 

The 1923 edition of the American Gas CATALOG AND 
Directory will prove invaluable to the up-to-date gas 


man. 
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People Believe What They Want to 


(Continued from Page 112) 


engineer who will make a favorable report. The 
chances are that one who will make an unfavorable 
report will be selected. If you find on these lists the 
names of a goodly number of gas men, including the 
officers of the company, then you may be sure that 
when the city council hires an engineer to investi- 
gate the company it will hire a real engineer whose 
opinions carry authority, and this usually means a 
man who will make a favorable report on such a 
company. 

The fact that the names of these gas men appear 
on the list of officers and committees of these organi- 
zations indicates that these men are well and favor- 
ably known. It further means that people don’t want 
to believe anything bad about these men. Hence the 
favorable public opinion. 





Home Rule Versus State Regulation 


(Continued from Page 116) 


but a year or two ago (Superior Water, Light and 
Power Co. vs. the City of Superior, 181 N. W. 113). 
For the Court, Judge Owen, then said: 

“The relations existing between the respect- 
ive municipalities and their public utilities were 
most unsatisfactory. The impotency of the mu- 
nicipalities to deal with them so as to secure ade- 
quate and satisfactory service for reasonable 
charges was abundantly demonstrated. 

“The officers of the municipalities lacked the 
training in the technique of the public utility 
business which was essential either to protect 
the interests of the citizens or deal justly with 
the public utility company. Whether the rela- 
tions between the municipality and the utility 
company were that of open war or supine ac- 
quiescence on the part of the city to the demands 
of the company mattered little to the consumer. 

“Unreasonable demands made by the city as a 
result of a lack of information concerning the 
public utility business were as fruitless of just 
results as meek submission to the ultimatums of 
the utility. 

“The situation resulted neither in justice to the 
consumer nor stable business conditions of the 
utility. So it was determined to take from the 
municipalities, which were not equipped to fix 
standards of service which might reasonably be 
demanded under the circumstances and deter- 
mine reasonable rates therefor, the regulation 
and control of public utilities, and vest that 
power with the Railroad Commission, which 
body, through its staff of experts, could acquire 
the information necessary to fix and enforce ap- 
propriate standards of service and just and rea- 
sonable rates which should adequately compen- 

sate the utility for the service rendered. The 
legislation has been welcomed by the public and 
the public utility companies alike.” 


Judge Owen added the testimonial of the highest 
court of that progressive state by saying that four- 
teen years of experience have demonstrated the sys- 
tem of state regulation to be a measure of great pub- 
lic benefit. 


In many states great and far-reaching hydro-electric 
enterprises are about to be undertaken, the develop- 
ment of which can only be possible on fair and equita- 
ble terms to those whose capital will make that de- 
velopment possible. The possibilities of such devel- 
opment in New York are vast. The importance to 
our whole future welfare of the use of water power 
can hardly be exaggerated. This development will 
not and could not be confined to municipal limits; it 
will be state wide and interstate. There will be 
direct interconnection of all electrical systems; super- 
power transmission lines from coal fields is to be 
looked forward to. Can there be any idea more fan- 
tastical than that these enterprises and the users of 
service therefrom shall be subject to the multitudi- 
nous individual regulation of every municipal unit. 
It would seem clear that wise and economic develop- 
ment is impossible under such conditions. 


All the public has ever demanded is adequate serv- 
ice at reasonable rates—fair treatment of the utili- 
ties as well as themselves. That is all the utilities 
are entitled to demand; but they are entitled to that. 
It was the assurance of such fair treatment under 
state regulation during the last ten or fifteen years 
that led investors to put their capital (amounting 
in the aggregate to billions of dollars) in public utili- 
ties. These investments they made under the assu- 
rance of a square deal. They’are by every principle 
of justice and fairness entitled to the continuance of 
that assurance of fair treatment in the future which 
they relied upon at the time they made their invest- 
ments in public utility enterprises. 


State public utility regulation exists in most states 
of the Union, and it was the example of the great 
State of New York recognizing the evils of local 
and municipal control and establishing the machin- 
ery to insure service equitable and fair rates to all 
concerned that set the precedent that has been fol- 
lowed throughout the United States. 


While here and there throughout the country there 
may be agitation for the return to local municipal 
control, this agitation elsewhere is sporadic only. In 
general, the experience of the states who copied the 
New York idea has met with entire public approval. 
It is to be hoped that even in this period of unrest, 
agitation and criticism, that wise and constructive 
actions holding in the public interest shall not be set 
aside or discarded for the demonstrated evils of a 
past period. 


It may be that the lapse of further time is neces- 
sary before the opposition to state regulation estab- 
lished on scientific, equitable and fair principles, shall 
be accepted by all of the people; but this time is, I 
believe, approaching. It is to be hoped that in tht 
not far distant future equitable and fair principles of 
regulation will be so well understood by the great 
body of our people that reactionary or selfish agita 
tion against public utility regulation or public utili- 
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ties will cease to be an attractive political issue. 
When this time shall have been reached, we shal. 
also have reached another desirable point—the point 
where public utility regulators shall be as free anc 
clear of political aspect as is our judiciary. A resutj 
of this sort will be wholly in the public interest. 





Explosion Kills Three 


(Continued from page 118) 


“The explosion and burning of one of the purifying 
houses did not and will not interrupt our service. 

“The killing and injurying of so many of our em- 
ployees is heartbreaking. 

“Our Superintendent, Chief of Manufacture and 
Chief Engineer were purging the new holder which 


estate and rail and water connections. The present 
plant will have to be operated the next few years, 
and the present real estate and buildings will always 
be needed for distribution and management of the 
business of the company.” 

The pictures published on these pages were taken 
immediately after the explosion occurred and show 
the terrible damage that was done. It is expected 
that within a short time more details of the accident 
will be revealed and will be published in these col- 
umns. 





Utility Manager Addresses University Class 

H. C. Morris, general manager of the Dallas Gas 
Company, recently addressed the pupils of the School 
of Commerce of the Southern University. He made 








was to be put into service, and they acted promptly, 
first shutting off the manufacture until out of the 
dust and debris a view of what had happened could 
be obtained and the injured cared for, and then 
starting up the manufacture and maintaining the gas 
pressure and service to 45,000 customers. 

“We have plenty of capacity to handle our busi- 
ness, and the purifiers in the house demolished will 
soon be in service. 

“The company had hoped to reduce prices this 
summer, at least to the extent of adopting a rate 
giving the real users of our service a substantial re- 
duction, but now, speaking for myself and some of 
the directors with whom I have consulted, we feel 
that it is better to bend all our efforts toward the 
building of a new plant on our land in Agawam, so 
that the manufacture of gas can be moved away from 
the business center. This will take time, but the 
engineers will start at once making plans and seeing 
what can be done toward securing additional real 








the statement that the gas industry in the United 
States is now one of the biggest collective industries 
in the world in the service of man. 

In part, Mr. Morris said: “There are more than 
1,000 gas plants in this country serving more than 
4,500 cities. The gas business has nearly nine mil- 
lion meters, so that practically one-half of the people 
enjoy its service—forty-five to fifty millions. There 
are about four billion dollars invested in the busi- 
ness. This money is not furnished by any clique or 
gas trust, but is lent by more than 300,000 investors, 
through our banks, savings funds, and the insurance 
companies. Many who are financially interested in 
the gas industry may never have realized the fact 
that the main pipe lines for gas in the streets of Dal- 
las if laid end to end would reach from Dallas to 
Houston. Try to think of the millions of dollars thus 
buried underground in this utility service and of the 
job of the gas engineer in laying out such a system 
and keeping it in service.” 
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Our visitors from o’er the sea, 

From London town and gay Paree, 

Have always praised our vim and 
speed 

And said, “That’s what our countries 
need.” 


They rave about our buildings high, 

Their towns have none, they don’t 
deny. 

Our motor cars by millions pass, 

Each one of them denoting class. 


Our womenfolk like queens are 
dressed, 
Silks and satins of the best. 
Here beauty reigns beyond compare, 
With open mouths they stare and 
stare. 


They like our hats, they like our 
shoes, 

They even like our home-made booze. 

And everything we do is “dear,” 

While they’re collecting “atmos- 
phere.” 


But when their stay with us is o’er 
It’s funny how they all get sore, 
Through eyes of hate at us they look 
When they begin to write a book. 


Our buildings high are garish things, 

Our speaking voice with harshness 
rings. 

Our women’s dress is quite a shock, 

And thus they knock and knock and 
knock. 


So it’s a pleasure now to see 

That Mrs. Henry from Dundee, 
Unlike the others, gives us praise 
And finds some comfort in our ways. 


“In British homes,” Mrs. Henry 
states, 

“They carry coal and still use 
grates.” 

They toast in front and freeze be- 
hind, 

They’re used to it, and so don’t mind. 


Mrs. Henry likes our “central heat,” 
Our heating systems can’t be beat, 
And so Mrs. Henry says with charm, 
“I came across to just get warm.” 


The Legal Aid Society of New 
York, which for half a century has, 
free of charge, helped straighten out 
thousands of domestic difficulties, has 
issued to young men certain rules 
which they think will guarantee 
smooth sailing on that rough, stormy 
and heretofore unchartered sea of 
matrimony. They call these rules 
“The Domestic Relations Deca- 
logue.” I quote from it briefly: 


1. Be generous to your wife. 


2. Don’t interfere in her household 
affairs. 

3. Be cheerful when you are at 
home. 

4. Be considerate, always. 

5. Make love to your wife regu- 
larly. 

6. Never scold her. 

%. Keep your mother away from 
her. 

8. Don’t have any boarders or 
lodgers. 

9. Cultivate neatness. 

10. Be kind to the children. 

With all due respect to the Legal 
Aid Society, I want to here and now 
arise and declare that any man who 
followed the above rules would be 
sure to lose his wife. She’d die from 
amazement and surprise. 





The Man Behind the Pick 


You may talk about your brokers 
And the money that they make, 
You may talk about your bankers 
With their yachts on every lake; 
But the man who’s really wealthy 

Is the man who mines your coal, 
The fellow in the overalls, 

Who works just like a mole. 


His daughters dress in finest furs, 
His wife now wears point lace, 
And when his sons arrive in town, 

They set the boys a pace. 
They'll tell you in some foreign ton- 
gue, 
Russian, Slav or Pole, 
“The man who runs this country 
Is the man who digs the coal.” 


I'd like to be a banker, 


With lots of cash to loan, 
Even were I just a merchant, 


I’d have no cause to groan, 
But I’d rather be a miner, 


With a beard and accent thick, 
The fellow in that deep, dark hole, 


The man behind the pick. 





Railroad Talk 


Why is it that the minute a ped- 
dler gets in a sleeping or parlor car 
he immediately becomes a_sales- 
manager? Did you ever hear a man 
in the smoking compartment of a 
sleeper tell the crowd that he was a 
salesman? No, he’s either the di- 
rector of sales making a trip of in- 
spection or the sales-manager check- 
ing up the boys. 

More salaries are raised and more 
promotions take place in smoking 
cars than anywhere else. Luxurious 
surroundings makes liars of us all. 


Not long ago the editor of this 
magazine and myself were returning 
from Philadelphia. We met a few 
Presidents and Comptrollers, and 
Chairmen of Boards and a Vice Pres- 
ident or two. But Walter and I 
didn’t lie about OURSELVES. No, 
sir. I whispered to our acquaint- 
ances that Walter was Mr. Press of 
Associated Press and he told them 
that I was one of America’s greatest 
humorists. 

P. S.—Syd’s wrong. We said he 
was America’s GREATEST hu- 
morist. And he is.—Editor. 
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Public Utilities Securities Market 


Report 


Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 
(Quotations furnished by The National City Company) 


Feb. 8, 1923 


Company. Maturity Bid Asked 

American Lt. & Trac. Co............ Five Year 6s......... May 1, 1925 109% 110% 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co............ First Consol. 5s......May 1, 1945 9454 97% 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co.......... 8 et ae May 1, 1927 9534 96 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. of 

PINS. ode ccugs sddbp leiciees First Ref. 7%4s....... Dec. 1,.1925 110 111 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co....General 4%4s......... Jan. 1, 1935 87 88 
New Amsterdam Gas Co............ First Consol. 5s......May 1, 1949 8314 8514 
Denver Gas & Elec. Co............. Gen. (now Ist) 5s....Jan. 1, 1949 931%4 95 
Detrow City Gas Co... isciiessioces EO edie kebics. Jan. 1, 1947 100% 101% 


Equitable Illum. Gas Lt. Co. of 


PRG deta 6. 0 ce FER 0 oc a Jan. 1, 1928 101% 103 
Hudson County Gas Co............ First 58..............Nov. 1, 1949 94% 94% 
Laclede Gas Light Co............... Ref. & Ext. 5s....... Apr. 1, 1934 94% 95 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co.......... First & Ref. 7s...... Called Dec. 1 100 — 
Michigan Light Co... ciasisntas cee First & Ref. 5s......Mar. 1, 1946 90% 91% 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co........... be eee May 1, 1927 93% 93% 
Pacific Gas & Elec. 00.6 si socsscee Gen. & Ref. 5s......] Jan. 1, 1942 9114 92 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co............. First & Ref. %s...... Dec. 1, 1940 106% 108 
Cat Gao’ & Blec. Core. é.gs cite es Soc. Unif. & Ref. 5s...... Nov. 1, 1937 9714 98 
Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co........ Refunding 5s.........Sept. 1, 1947 92 93 
Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co........ . \ eee July 1,1937 94 — 
Portland Gas & Coke Co........... First & Ref. 5s......Jam. 1, 1940 89 91 
Seattle Lighting Co................ Refunding 5s.........Oct. 1, 1949 83 85 
Southern California Gas Co........ First 6s..............Nov. 1, 1950. 97% 99% 
Utica Gas & Electric Co........... Ref. & Ext. 5s....... July 1, 1957 9154 92 
Washington Gas Light Co.......... General Se...........2 tov. 1, 1960 9414 9514 


Western States Gas & Elec. Co. of 


CORONER 6iccs5 0s cddbdbesaasees First & Ref. 5s 


2a June 1, 1941 90 91 





Net Earnings of Standard’s 
Utilities Show 12.95 Per 


Cent Increase 


Net earnings of the operated pub- 
lic utilities of Standard Gas and 
Electric Company for the twelve 
months ended December 31, 1922, 
showed an increase of 12.95 per cent 
over the preceding twelve months 
according to preliminary combined 
figures for the period. Total net 
earnings of all the properties 
amounted to $13,946,718, as com- 
pared with $12,347,606 for 1921, an 
increase of $1,599,112. 


This showing was made on an in- 
crease of 7.17 per cent in combined 
gross earnings, which amounted to 
$37,434,726 for 1922, according to 
the preliminary figures, against $34,- 
927,676 in 1921, an increase of $2,- 
507,050. 








The figures may be revised in 
some respects when the annual re- 
port of Standard Gas and Electric 
Company and its subsidiaries is is- 
sued to the stockholders, but the rela- 
tive showing is expected to be sub- 
stantially the same. The annual re- 
port for 1922 will not be ready for 
several months. 


The combined earnings of all 
standard operated utility properties 
compare as follows: 





12 mos. 
ended Dec. 31 Gross. Net. 
EN oc ao 6 $37,434,726 $13,946,718 
ee cu. 34,927,676 12,347,606 
Increase. $2,507,050 $1,599,112 


Earnings of a number of the op- 
erated utilities, with comparisons, 
follow : 


Loutsville Gas and Electric Co. 











12 mos. 
ended Dec. 31 Gross. Net. 
1922 ..... $5,571,193 $2,639,745 
oo 4,891,706 2,243,413 
Increase. $679,487 $396,332 
Mobile Electric Co. 
12 mos. 
ended Dec. 31 Gross. Net. 
Te es 0 $825,321 $283,201 
i: : re 764,222 250,924 
Increase. $61,099 $32,277 


Mountain States Power Co. 
12 mos. 





ended Dec. 31 Gross. Net. 

a $1,133,613 $271,966 

nares 992,932 299,925 
Increase. $140,681 $72,041 


Tacoma Gas and Fuel Co. 





12 mos. 
ended Dec. 31 Gross. Net. 
BC cs $545,828 $111,259 
582,849 95,454 
Increase. *$37.021 $15,805 
Puget Sound Gas Co. 
12 mos. 
ended Dec. 31 Gross. Net. 
1932 ..... $171,134 $43,594 
>) 168,964 29,261 
Increase. $2,170 $14,333 


San Diego Cons. Gas & Electric Co. 








12 mos. 
ended Dec. 31 Gross. Net. 
War .ts os $3,771,527 $1,254,313 
) ae 3,814,918 1,109,481 
Increase. *$43,391 $144,832 
Southern Colorado Power Co. 
12 mos. 
ended Dec. 31 Gross. Net. 
1922 <.... $1,839,460 $712,796 
TORR cs eek 1,755,526 599,085 
Increase. $83,934 $113,711 
Western States Gas and Electric Co. 
12 mos. 
ended Dec. 31 Gross. Net. 
. 2 $2,697,384 $917,696 
5k eS ae 2,547,165 858,577 
Increase. $150,219 $59,118 





*Decrease. 
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Price of Gas Will Be Reduced 
in Danvers and Beverly 

Danvers, Mass.—The Beverly Gas 
and Electric Co., which supplies Dan- 
vers with gas, announces that in ac- 
cordance with former custom they 
will reduce the price of gas as fast 
as the condition of business will al- 
low. They have informed patrons 
that they will reduce the gross and 
net price of gas five cents per 1,000 
cubic feet, the price to take effect on 
and after March 1, being effective on 
bills rendered on and after April 1. 
They will also make a further reduc- 
tion at the rate of 5 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet to take effect on and after 
September 1, being effective on bills 
endered on and after October 1. This 
‘ommunication was issued and signed 
by Clifford E. Paige, treasurer of the 
company. 

The same rate of reduction applies 
in Beverly. 


Mountain State Coal & Gas 
Co. Formed 


Huntington, W. Va—Announce- 
ment was made here January 29 of 
the final organization of the Moun- 
tain State Coal and Gas syndicate 
with local and foreign capital and a 
plan of operations which indicates 
it will eventually become a two mil- 
lion dollar corporation. 

Announcement of incorporation in- 
cludes the taking in of the Mud River 
Company, the Stephenson Coal Com- 
pany of Kentucky, the Gracun Coal 
Company of Beckley, the Pocahontas 
Coal Company and the Cabell Oil 
and Gas Company. 

Among the incorporators are J. P. 





. Flannagan, coal operator of Welch: 


T. T. Kennedy, banker of Ironton; J. 
E. Evans, coal operator of Ports- 
mouth; Dr. H. A. Williams, of the 
Williams Sanitarium, Kenova; Ever- 
ett H. and G. W. Atkinson, owner of 
the water works at Louisa, Ky.; U. 
S. G. Anderson, Huntington insur- 
ance man; T. W. Tones, of Middle- 
port; W. W. Smith, Huntington at- 
torney; E. W. Bush, former city 
commissioner of Huntington, and G. 
W. Shartle, of the Shartle Machine 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


Gas Co. Chief Host to 100 

Los Angeles, Calif—More than 
100 officials and employees of the 
Southern Counties Gas Company 
of California were guests January 
20 of F. R. Bain, president and gen- 
eral manager, at the eleventh an- 
nual company banquet held at Ho- 
tel Alexandria. In addition to the 
employees, a number of men prom- 
inent in the gas and business world 
were present as guests of President 
Bain. They were H. M. Dawes, 
of Dawes Brothers of Chicago; T. 
H. Dudley, Santa Monica; John H. 
Bartle, Monrovia; C. M. Stone, 
Pomona; Judge Robert L. Clark, 
Los Angeles; ex-Mayor L. M. 
Whealton, Long Beach; District 
Attorney L. A. West, Santa Ana; 
David Babcock and Paul Young, 
of Blyth-Witter Company, and 
Ralph Day, assistant cashier, Pa- 
cific Southwest Trust and Savings 
Bank. 

It was pointed out by various 
speakers that the Southern Coun- 
ties Gas Company experienced 
during 1922 the greatest growth in 
the company’s history. Capital ex- 
penditures for the year were in ex- 
cess of $2,000,000. Gas sales for 
the past year were in excess of 12,- 
000,000 cubic feet, an increase over 
the previous year of 39.2 per cent. 
After the match the Leominster boys 
will entertain their visitors in the 
club headquarters on Mechanic St. 


Would Increase Capital 

Albany, N. Y.—Notice has been 
given the Public Service Commis- 
sion by the Troy Gas Company of 
intention to issue 150,000 shares of 
common stock without par value. 
The Northern New York Telephone 
Company asks permission to increase 
capital stock from $1,000,000 to $3,- 
000,000. 


Gas Man Leads American 
Legion Post 
Martin J. Mohan, construction 
foreman of the Clinton Gas Light 
Co., was chosen Commander of the 
James R. Kirby Post of the Ameri- 
can Legion for the ensuing year. 








John Gribbel Elected Cities 
Service Company Director 


The Cities Service Company an- 
nounces that John Gribbel, of Phila- 
delphia, has been elected a member 
of the board of directors. Mr. Grib 
bel is owner of John J. Griffin & Co. 
manufacturers of gas meters, and is 
president of the Royal Electrotype 
Company of Philadelphia and the 
Athens (Ga.) Gas and Fuel Com- 
pany. He is vice-president of the 
American Railways Company, of 
Philadelphia, and the American Me- 
ter Company, of Delaware. He is a 
director of the Girard National 
tank, Philadelphia; the Real Estate 
Trust Company ; the Canadian Meter 
Cempany, of Hamilton, Ont.; the 
Alliance Insurance Company, the 
Fire Association, National Utilities 
Company, the United Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation, the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, and numerous in- 
surance and public utility companies 


Gas Plant at Malden to Be 
Enlarged 


Malden, Mass.—Plans have been 
completed by the Malden & Melrose 
Gas Light Company for enlarging 
its plant‘on Commercial street, Mal- 
den, to a'dégree that will enable the 
company to exceed double the daily 
output of gas. Contracts will be 
signed this week for the erection of 
a $400,000 plant, just north of the 
present one on Commercial street 
It will be of the vertical type. 


With the addition the company 
will be able to produce 2,500,000 cu- 
bic feet of gas a day, against 1,000,- 
000 cubie feet as at present. It fur- 
nishes gas for Malden, Melrose, Ev- 
erett, Wakefield and part of Revere 
The company manufactures mostly 
water gas and has not been able to 
produce enough coke for its own 
needs, having to purchase part of its 
supply in the open market. The ad- 
dition will increase greatly the out- 
put of coke. 
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Wisconsin Association Meet- 
ing in March 

Milwaukee.—General plans _ for 
what is expected to be the largest and 
most representative conference of 
public utility operators in Wisconsin 
were outlined for approval of the 
executive committee of the Wiscon- 
sin Utilities Association in meeting 
here by John N. Cadby, executive 
secretary. 

It will be the first annual conven- 
tion of the association, which ig a 
consolidation of the former Wiscon- 
sin Gas and Wisconsin Electrical, as- 
sociations. The merged association 
includes in its membership about) 60 
gas, electric and street railway com- 
panies. 

J. P. Pulliam, president, announced 
that the convention would be held at 
the Hotel Pfister on March 22 and. 23 
and that in view of the fact that sep- 
arate group meetings of execttives, 
engineers, accountants and merchan- 
dising men of the different sections 
would be arranged, it would be like- 
ly that evening meetings would, be 
scheduled. ital 

An effort will be made to. pro- 
cure some nationally known news- 
paperman as the principal speaker 
on the evening of the dinner and 
dance for delegates and their wives. 

Secretary Cadby said he'is ar- 
ranging a program that will deal with 
problems of vital mutual interest 
alike to the public and the utilities. 

Officers of the association are: 
President, J. P. Pulliam, Milwaukee; 
Vice-President, Ewald Haase, Mil- 
waukee; Treasurer, G. C. Neff, Madi- 
son; Executive Secretary, John N. 
Cadby, Madison; Chairman Gas Sec- 
tion, Bruno Rahn, Milwaukee; Vice- 
Chairman, S. B. Sherman, Racine; 
Chairman Electric Section, €. R. 
Phenicie, Green Bay ; Vice-Chairman, 
Geo. A. Mills, Eau Claire ; Chairman 
Railway Section, B. W. Arnold, Ogsh- 
kosh ; Vice-Chairman, Dudley Moent- 
gomery, Madison. 





Goodrich Dock Sold to Gas 
Company : 


The Goodrich dock property, at the 
entrance to the harbor, has been sdld 
to the Wisconsin Gas and Electric 
Company, according to annotnce- 
ment made January 27. The, deal 
was closed in Chicago and it is said 
that the price paid for the property 
was around $60,000. il? 

The land is-located immediately to 
the east of the gas company’s. un- 
loading dock, and was purchased in 
order to add to the unloading and 





storage facilities of the company. The 
land has been under lease by the gas 
company for some months and is now 
being used for the storage of coal. 
It is expected that additional unload- 
ing machinery will be installed on the 
land acquired from the transporta- 
tion company. 

There is a river frontage of about 
600 feet and the property runs back 
about 250 feet to Second street. The 
greater portion of the land was made 
by the sand washed up by the heavy 
seas. When the warehouse on the 
property was built the entire east 
portion was on piles, the water trom 
the lake washing under it. The made 
land now extends out more than 400 
feet east of the warehouse. 





Lovekin Heater Approved by 
Good Housekeeping 

The Lovekin Automatic Gas Wa- 
ter Heater has recently been tested 
and approved by the “Good House- 
keeping Institute,” a department of 
household engineering conducted by 
the Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
This entitles the Lovekin Water 
Heater Company to use the Good 
Housekeeping red star seal of ap- 
proval. 

A similar test conducted by the 
New York Tribune also resulted in 
the approval of the Lovekin by that 
publication. 


J. L. Luby Dead 


John Louis Luby started with 





the Denver Gas and Electric 
Light Company seventeen years 
ago as an office boy. Diligent 


work advanced Luby until he had 
passed through various positions, 
lately being made an outside sales- 
man. Pneumonia developed, and he 
was dead within a few days. Aged 
thirty-four. 


Denver Stove and Furnace 
Company Gets Larger 


Quarters 

The J. A. Battin Stove and Fur- 
nace Supply Company of Denver, 
Colo. has purchased a three-story 
building, 1741-47 Lawrence street, 
and after proper alterations have 
been made will move its entire 
stock in the new location. There 
are about 50,000 parts to be moved. 
The purchasing price was about 
$50,000. 


Gas Co. Club Banquet 


Baltimore.—Nearly 260 members 
of the Fifteen-Year-Service Club of 
the Consolidated Gas-Electric Light 
and Power Company held their an- 





nual banquet recently at the South- 
ern Hotel, when 39 new members 
were welcomed into the organization. 

The club is composed of employees 
of the gas company who have been 
there from 15 to 25 years. W. H. 
Cassell, dean of the club, welcomed 
the newcomers. 

Only a few talks were made after 
the dinner, the principal ones being 
by William Schmidt, Jr., secretary, 
and John L. Bailey, treasurer, of the 
gas company, both of whom are mem- 
bers of the club. Following the ad- 
dresses a number of vaudeville acts 
were presented. 





Wyoming Legislature on 


Taxation 

A bill has been introduced in the 
Wyoming Legislature, which pro- 
vides an assessment of 2% per 
cent on all coal, iron, zinc, potash and 
other minerals, together with all 
petroleum taken from the ground, the 
State Board of Equalization to han- 
dle the case. Twenty per cent of the 
preceeds would go into the general 
fund of the state, the balance to the 
counties producing the commodities. 
Governor Ross, it is said, favors a 
little change in the bill so that one 
may be drawn similar to that in 
vogue in Louisiana. 


10-Cent Cut in Bay City Gas 
Rates 

Lansing, Mich.—Under an order 
issued January 26 by the Michigan 
Public Utilities Commission a 
straight 10-cent cut in the gas rate 
for Bay City is provided for, effect- 
ive immediately. 

Under the new order of the com- 
mission the net rates will be $1.60 
for the first 5,000 cubic feet, $1.50 
for all up to 20,000 cubic feet, and 
$1.35 for all above 25,000 cubic feet. 
a 10-cent cut on each division. 

No mention of a valuation on the 
Bay City gas property is made by 
the commission, and because of pend- 
ing improvements this feature will 
not be taken up by the commission 
at this time. 

The order issued is a temporary 
one, and the Bay City case will prob- 
ably be re-opened when the price of 
coal and other materials used in mak- 
ing gas are reduced. 





To Erect 10,000 Ft. Holder 

Fred W. Freese of Chicago has 
been awarded a contract for a 10,- 
000 cu. ft. halder in steel tank to be 
erected at the Union Stock Yards. 
Chicago, for the Burdett Oxygen 
& Hydrogen Co. 
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City Shivers as Gas Is Cut Off 


Charleston found out what it meant 
to be without gas for several hours 
Jan. 25 when a break in the main 
near Pinch caused the flow to be shut 
off by the company all over the city. 
The gas supply was curtailed about 1 
o’clock when the leak was made by 
a landslide which cracked a pipe 
joint, and was entirely off an hour 
or so after. 

Charleston got out of bed shiver- 
ing in its pajamas, for there was no 
fire in the homes burning gas for 
heat. Cold, makeshift breakfasts 
were indulged in by some, while 
others went so far as to try to cook 
over all manner of heaters, from elec- 
tric to candle. 

The break was. repaired not long 
after it occurred, but the gas was 
not turned on till nearly 9 o’clock. 
The gas company, realizing that so 
many families had gone to bed, leav- 
ing fires burning somewhere in their 
homes, that it would endanger lives 
by suffocation, or, when the first up 
in the home started to light stoves, 
a possibility of explosion existed. 

Business men came to the down- 
town district ready to get breakfast 
at a dog wagon, only to find that no 
gas was available there. No hot wa- 
ter at home to shave with, they went 
to barber shops, to find the same con- 
ditions existing, and many were the 
sore faces that followed the attempts 
at shaving with cold water. 





For Honest Advertising 


Niels Grund, originator of “Po- 
tentia League,” visited Denver, Colo- 
rado, and it is understood that many 
of the merchants and manufacturers 
have signified their willingness to 
form a branch in the Mile-High City. 

The league is not an institution for 
profit, explained Mr. Grund, but it 
is an institution that aims to furnish 
an agency which enables the public 
to protect itself and to support the re- 
liable merchant and manufacturer 
and furnishes a method of enabling 
consumers to support commercial in- 
tegrity, indicated by Potentia seal. 

Any manufacturer or producer 
may secure the Potentia seal on mak- 
ing a statement concerning his goods 
or products, and furnishing a meth- 
od for proving or disproving its cor- 
rectness, both of these to be satisfac- 
tory to Potentia. A national surety 
company insures the statement for 
$5,000 and if any consumer or com- 


petitor proves misrepresentation he 
is entitled to the $5,000 and the 
manufacturer or producer loses his 
right to use the seal. 

All cannot be members of the Ro- 
tary Club, although honest dealers, 
but all honest dealers can be mem- 
bers of Potentia, and certain it is 
that the aims and objects sound all 
right, therefore on with Potentia so 
that every honest business man might 
have an equal chance. 





Gas & Fuel Section of Ameri- 
can Chemical Society 
to Meet in April 


In accordance with the resolution 
passed at the Pittsburgh meeting of 
the Gas & Fuel Section of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, the officers 
are arranging a second sectional 
meeting at the New Haven meeting 
of the American Chemical Society 
the first week in April. The sec- 
tion program will consist of papers 
on gas and fuel chemistry and a Sym- 
posium on Motor Fuels, held jointly 
with the Petroleum Division. 

The initial meeting of the Gas & 
Fuel Section at Pittsburgh was very 
successful. A number of interest- 
ing papers were presented on com- 
bustion, the constitution of coal, re- 
actions involved in the preparation of 
coke, the production of coke by- 
products, examination of tars, etc. 
It is hoped that the New Haven meet- 
ing may have an equally good attend- 
ance. 

The papers to be presented at the 
meeting are required, under the rules 
of the Society, to be presented by 
members of the Society and to be 
listed in the final program. In or- 
der that they may be so listed, the 
title and an abstract of the paper, 
preferably about 100 words, must 
be in the hands of the Secretary of 
the Section not later than March 8. 

The officers will be very glad to 
receive notice promptly from those 
who contemplate presenting such pa- 
pers and will welcome also sugges- 
tions regarding other papers which 
should be obtained. The titles and 
abstracts of articles should be sent 
to R. S. McBride, 617 Colorado 
Building, Washington, D. C. 





R. W. Ward Promoted 


R. W. Ward, who has been City 
Plant Foreman for the United Na- 
tural Gas Company at Oil City, for 
the past several years, has been as- 





signed to the position of efficiency 
expert in charge of the work of bet- 
tering the consumers service and ap- 
pliahces, with especial attention to 
thé work of raising burners on cook 
stoves and the jacketing of hot water 
boilers, as well as assisting the con- 
sumers in all possible ways to se- 
cure the best results from all ap- 
pliances. The United Natural Gas 
Cotnpany has done a vast amount of 
experimental work along the lines of 
the best combustion results in gas 
bufthing appliances, and Mr. Ward is 
in charge of the work of passing on 
the information obtained to the con- 
sumefts. In so doing he will visit 
all the various cities served by the 
United Natural Gas Co. 





Issues Company Magazine 


The Syracuse Lighting Co., Syra- 
cusé, N. Y., started in January issu- 
ing & company magazine for all em- 
ployees. This new magazine is called 
“By the Way,” and the first issue is 
an extremely interesting one. In a 
foreword, G. I. Vincent, manager of 
the company, says: 

“This bulletin is prepared and is- 
suéd at the suggestion of our presi- 
dent, Mr. J. C. DeLong, that some 
means be devised to make certain 
that all employees know of the 
changes and improvements that are 
constantly taking place in all depart- 
meétits. Its purpose is to arouse the 
intérest of the employees by pre- 
setiting to them clearly and logically, 
froti time to time, a discussion or 
desttiption of these changes and im- 
provements. 

“Tt_is believed that this is not only 
an @ffective way of properly inform- 
ing the employees of the company’s 
method of doing business, but also 
givitig them the opportunity of mak- 
ing tsé of this information in their 
relations with the customer. 

“Tt is not the intention at first to 
publish this bulletin, as a means of 
‘cotimtinication, at any specific time, 
but to issue it whenever the occasion 
demands it. 

"To Mr. Johnston, who suggested 
the idea of a bulletin, has been as- 
signed the preparation of the publi- 
cation.” 





Allen with Winston-Salem 


Tom Allen has joined the commer- 
cial department of the Winston- 
Salem Gas Co. 
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Prompt Work Averts Gas 
Shortage 

Prompt work by the Public Serv- 
ice Gas Company, involving a 
rather unique engineering job in 
the repair of approximately 200 feet 
of sixteen-inch gas main on the 
meadows near the Seaboard By- 
Product Coke Company, has kept 
an uninterrupted flow of gas to 
consumers in the Essex Division. 

Since 1917 the gas company has 
been depending on the Seaboard 
plant for a considerable part of the 
gas supplied to the Hudson, Ber- 
gen and Essex Divisions. Since 
1920, when the Seaboard Company 
increased the capacity of its plant, 
the maximum amount of gas 
available for public service has 
been 24,000,000 cubic feet a day. 
About half of this has been used 
in Essex. 

This coke oven gas from the Sea- 
board plant is carried under the 
Hackensack River to the West 
End Works in Jersey City, where 
it is mixed with water gas made 
at the West End and then sent 
across the meadows and under the 
Passaic River to Newark. 

Recently it was discovered that 
about 100 feet each of two parallel 
pipe lines were being eaten away 
by some kind of acid and quick ac- 
tion was necessary to avoid cutting 
off the gas supply. A long coffer 
dam was built and the water pump- 
ed out so workmen could have a 
dry space in which to make the re- 
pairs. Four duplicate pumps were 
installed, each handling two four- 
inch streams, or 1,000 gallons a 
minute. 

It required, to renew these sec- 
tions of pipe, a force of sixty men 
working day and night shifts for 
five days. 


Would Prohibit Service 
Charge 

Albany, N. Y.—Assemblyman A. I. 
Miller introduced in the New York 
State Legislature on January 25, a 
bill adding new section 74a, Public 
Service Commission Law, prohibiting 
gas corporations from charging for 
service, equipment or apparatus. The 
measure is not a new one to the Leg- 
islature and there is little chance of 
its passage, although there is a dis- 
position on the part of some mem- 
bers of the Legislature to see that the 
new public service commissions law, 
when it is enacted, gives ample juris- 
diction to the commission over such 
matters. 


Public utility legislation, outside of 
certain measures affecting Buffalo, 
has not made its appearance as yet 
and it is not expected to materialize 
for some little time to come. 

While the Legislature seems to 
drag along and go slowly in getting 
under way, the session so far is just 
about up to the average. Committees 
seldom get organized before Febru- 
ary and this year with a considerable 
change in membership as well as 
political complexion, there was no 
incentive for speeding up. 

The session of 1922 which ad- 
journed on March 17 was the short- 
est one in the history of the State 
outside of Coloniaf*times when the 
British redcoats were chasing the 
New York legislators from place to 
place ; it will perhaps never again be 
equalled in brevity or by the smooth- 
ness with which the wheels werfe 
greased in advance. 

The amount of bills introduced to 
date is well up with the number for 
previous years and the prospects are 
that both houses will now get down 
to business and do some real work. 


R. E. Terhune With Uehling 
Instrument Co. 


Royal E. Terhune has been 
placed in charge of the Northern 
New Jersey sales territory of the 
Uehling Instrument Company, 
Paterson, New Jersey, manufac- 
turers of COs recorders and other 
power plant equipment. Mr. Ter- 
hune was formerly associated with 
the Uehling Laboratories, and _ is, 
therefore, well qualified to co-operate 
with power plant operators on the im- 
portant subject of power plant econ- 
omy. 





Thos. R. Weymouth Heads 
Buffalo Gas Co. 


Oil City, Pa—-Thomas R. Wey- 
mouth, son of Mrs. George Wey- 
mouth, of West Main street, who has 
been chief engineer for the United 
Natural Gas Company at Oil City, 
will go to Buffalo in the near future 
to assume the presidency of the Iro- 
quois Natural Gas Company, a new- 
ly organized corporation, resulting 
from the merger of the Iroquois Nat- 
ural Gas Company and the Niagara 
Gas Corporation, of that city. He 
assumed his new duties February 5, 


and will remove with his family to | 


Buffalo some time about April. 

Mr. Weymouth went to Oil City 
from New York in 1903, as assistant 
to the chief engineer of the National 








Transit Company and its allied pipe 
line interests, his duties involving en- 
gineering work for various gas com- 
panies. In December, 1911, he be- 
came chief engineer of the United 
Natural Gas Company, the Mars 
Company, the Pennsylvania Gas 
Company, and the Pennsylvania Oil 
Company, the latter two of Warren. 
Under his new position he will hold 
his directorship in the United Nat- 
ural Gas Company and the Mars 
Company, and will also be consult- 
ing engineer of the four companies 
named above. 

Mr. Weymouth is a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, the Natural Gas 
Association of America and the 
American Petroleum Institute. 

He also has been prominent in Oil 
City affairs, being president of the 
Board of Education, a member of the 
Oil City Hospital Board, and a mem- 
ber of the Oil City Hotel Associa- 
tion. He is a member of the Wan- 
ango Country Club, the Venango 
Club, and the Oil City Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mrs. Weymouth has also been ac- 
tive in the social, civic, and religious 


life of Oil City. 





Gas Company to Improve 
Plant 


Champaign, Il!l—The gas depart- 
ment of the Urbana and Champaign 
Railway, Gas and Electric Company 
has asked for an appropriation of 
$40,000 for new equipment and addi- 
tional expenditures for the year 1923. 

In order that the supply of gas 
for consumption may not fall below 
the demand at any time, it is pro- 
posed that an additional water gas 
machine be installed by the company. 

There was a marked increase in 
the supply of gas used in the Twin 
Cities in the past two years. In three 
years, 1920, 1921, and 1922, the local 
consumption of gas amounted to 
594,949,000 cubic feet. Of this 
amount, 181,990,000 cubic feet were 
consumed in 1920; 184,652,000 cubic 
feet in 1921, and 218,306,200 cubic 
feet in 1922. 





Defiance Gas Co. Elects 


Defiance, Ohio.—Defiance Gas and 
Electric Co. directors elected are: 
W. P. Wallace, A. B. Muller and 
Frank J. Papenhagen, Defiance; H. 
L. Crawford, New York, and T. R. 
Wickenden, Toledo. 
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Hardware Men Meet in An- 
nual Convention 

The twenty-third annual meeting 
of the Mountain States Hardware 
and Implement Association was held 
in Denver, Colorado, January 23-26, 
with more than 400 members present, 
many of them bringing the Missus. 
After President Wallace called the 
meeting to order, Mayor Bailey wel- 
comed the city’s guests, and then 
business was started. General ad- 
dresses were made, the principal one 
by H. S. Earl, of Detroit, Michigan. 

L. S. Soule, editor of Hardware 
Age, in his oration, got right down to 
brass tacks. “Business problems to- 
day are much different than those of 
a few years ago. There are many 
merchants, today, who are unpacking 
goods who should be shaping the pol- 
icies of the firm. Too many are en- 
gaged in selling individuals who 
should be serving an entire commu- 
nity. Ask yourself these questions: 
Is your business growing? Are you 
growing? Is your corps of assist- 
ants growing with the business ?” 

To show how easy it is, after all, 
for an attractive window-trim, and 
emphasizing the need for show win- 
dow advertising, Mr. C. M. Shattuck, 
of the Tritch Hardware Company, 
of Denver, took a packing case made 
of rough boards and by the use of 
toned crepe paper, fabrics and light- 
ing arrangements created a display 
that won the plaudits of the crowd. 
“Business Methods in Business” was 
the theme that came in for much dis- 
cussion. Along that line came “The 
Bank and the Merchant” and it was 
suggested : “Less leniency toward un- 
reliable trade, extension of notes that 
protect the dealer in his tradings with 
prospects whose rating is not of the 
best, and introduction of the meth- 
ods of big business into dealings of 
the smaller fry.” 


A. A. Doerr, president of the 
Western Retail Implement Associa- 
tion, emphasized the need of protec- 
tion of the dealer’s interest in his 
customer’s purchases, so that in case 
of trouble the bank should not be able 
to appropriate property for which the 
merchant has not yet received pay- 
ment. 


“We are opposed to sit idly by 
under such conditions as permit the 
sale value of many farm products to 
be less than the freight cost to send 
them to market and demand _ that 
freight rates be restored to pre-war 
levels.” Approval of the action of 
Secretary Wallace in holding the Na- 
tional Farm Congress in Washington 
last January, and recommendation 
that another be convened in 1923 in 
order that the condition of the far- 


mer and cattleman could be more em- 
phatically impressed upon Congress, 
were some resolutions adopted. 

The decimal system of packing, 
matter of delayed invoices, etc., also 
came in for resolutions. 

The following officers were elect- 
ed: Robt. L. Patterson, Ft. Morgan, 
Colorado, president; J. A. Ferguson, 
Loveland, Colo., vice president ; Roy 
Perrine, Douglas, Wyoming, vice 
president; George Roberts, Clovis, 
New Mexico, vice president, and W. 
W. McAllister, Boulder, Colorado, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Paints and varnishes seemed to 
predominate among the exhibits, al- 
though there were many types of gas 
ranges, gasoline camping stoves, cut- 
lery, washing machines, ammunitions 
and tools. 

As is usual when a convention is 
held in Denver, everybody must see 
the Denver mountain parks, and, as 
the weather was ideal, the crowd 
went automobiling and, with much 
business done and a lot of fun, the 
whole was voted worth while. 


57,283 Subscribe to N. Y. 


Consolidated Stock Issue 


The Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York has made its definite al- 
lotment of shares of its 6 per cent 
cumulative participating preferred 
stock to 57,283 individual subscribers 
to the shares. There were 33,377 
who subscribed for from one to six 
shares and to those has been allotted 
the full amount subscribed for, 
amounting to $4,347,650. Six hun- 
dred and eighty-two (682) subscribed 
for 7 to 9 shares. To these have 
been allotted six shares. Nine thou- 
sand one hundred and ninety-one 
(9,191) subscribed for 10 to 15 
shares. Each of these will receive 
seven shares, representing $3,216,850. 
Five thousand seven hundred and 
thirty (5,730) asked for 16 to 20 
shares and the allotment to this class 
is eight shares, representing $2,292,- 
000. Those who subscribed for from 
21 to 30 shares numbered 1,805, each 
of whom will receive nine shares, and 
ten shares have been allotted to each 
of those 1,355 subscribers who asked 
for 31 to 40 shares. One thousand 
eight hundred and _ ninety-three 
(1,893) subscribed for 41 to 50 
shares. To those eleven shares each 
have been allotted, representing $1,- 
041,150. The 2,364 persons who sub- 
scribed for 51 to 100 shares will each 
receive fourteen shares, representing 
$1,654,800. Subscriptions for from 
101 to 200 shares were made by 611, 
to each of whom will be allotted six- 
teen shares. One hundred and six 
(106) subscribed for from 201 to 





300 shares and to each of these have 
been allotted eighteen shares, repre- 
senting $95,400. Twenty shares, be- 
ing the maximum number, were al- 
lotted to 169 who subscribed for 
three hundred shares and upward, 
representing $169,000. While the 
preferred stock issue represented 
only $15,000,000, the subscriptions 
totaled $48,477,800. Employees of 
the Consoldated Gas Company and its 
affiliated gas and electric companies 
subscribed for 52,751 shares, their 
average allotment being 3.21 shares, 
representing $2,637,550. 





Will Not Appoint Successor 
to Blakeslee Now 

Albany, N. Y.—Governor Smith 
will not appoint a successor to 
Charles M. Blakeslee of Bingham- 
ton, Public Service Commissioner, 
until he finds out what the Legis- 
lature will do with bills to be in- 
troduced reorganizing the State 
Public Service Commission. Mr. 
Blakeslee’s term expired at mid- 
night, January 31, and under the 
terms of the Public Service Com- 
mission Law, Commissioner 
Blakeslee will hold over until his 
successor is named. There are five 
members of the present commis- 
sion. Governor Smith favors a 
three-headed commission with less 
power than vested in the present 
commission. He would give local- 
ities control over all public utilities 
operating within their respective 
corporate limits. 

It is expected an agreement will 
be reached within the next few 
days as to just what the Republican 
majority in the Assembly will give 
the Governor in the way of legis- 
lation ; some of his program of pub- 
lic utility legislation is said to be 
slated for approval. 





Fowler Back at Desk 
Walter M. Fowler, a member of 
the Lovekin firm, who was recently 
operated upon for appendicitis, has 
entirely recovered from his experi- 
ence and is now actively engaged 
upon his duties. 





Bossert in Charge of Lovekin 
Advertising 

L. G. Bossert, for many years en- 
gaged in advertising work for tech- 
nical products, has been retained by 
the Lovekin Water Heater Company 
to take charge of their advertising 
and sales promotion departments. 
Plans are now under way for an ag- 
gressive “Heat Water with Gas” 
campaign to be conducted during 
1923. 





